DELIVERY 
LIMITATIONS 


—The month of March might well 
be called the month of decision. 
What canners and freezers do today 
about acreage contracting will, with an assist from 
Mother Nature, of course, determine their future for 
another year. Reports of contracts written are reach- 
ing this office, and they are summarized on another 
page of this issue. For the most part prices are very 


close to 1959. 
But there’s one very encouraging sign in these con- 


tracts and that is the tendency of a number of proces- ° 


sors to insert daily and per acre delivery limitations in 
line with plant capacity and (we hope) probable sales. 
In view of the fact that more contracts will be written 
with marketing agencies representing the growers, and 
that this may very possibly become standard proce- 
dure in the not too distant future, this trend toward 
contracting for tonnage instead of acreage is sound 
business procedure, indeed. This column _ predicts 
that this token beginning this year will, before too 
inany years, become general practice. 


HOW MUCH —The above, of course, leads to a 
’ \CREAGE? discussion of how much acreage to 
plant this yer. The real goal, of 
‘ course, as mentioned above, is how many tons as trans- 
sted into how many cases. As is well known, USDA 
as suggested “no change” in the acreage for tomatoes, 
ona beans for canning, and cucumbers for pickles. 
_ \v increase only in lima beans for freezing (15 per- 
For the other major vegetables a decrease is 
" .ested—for snap beans for canning 10 percent, for 
ing 5 percent. Sweet corn for canning and freez- 
: ) percent; peas for canning a 3 percent reduction, 


lor freezing 7 percent; spinach 5 percent reduc- 


his column has often made the remark that canned 
lrozen fruits and vegetables are not over-packed, 
are under-sold. Looking back over the past ten 

‘s or so, that expression seems trite indeed, even 
vigh it may be true. In a period of unheralded 
sperity, the canning industry has somehow man- 
sed to remain on the sidelines looking on. Dr. Jack 
* Stuer, of NCA Division of Statistics, has come out with 
some startling figures, showing the attrition among 
sinaller canners during the past decade. The number 
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of snap bean canners, for instance, has been reduced 
from 265 to 183 from 1950 to 1959, those packing un- 
der 50,000 cases from 186 to 73. Total number olf 
corn canners from 196 to 130, those packing under 
50,000 cases from 116 to 26. Total number of tomato 
canners, excluding California, from 554 to 298, those 
packing under 50,000 cases from 479 to 226. May they 
rest in peace. 

It is reasonable to assume, then, that those who 
have weathered the storm might well be called astute 
business men. They know the right answers and are 
prepared to make prompt and right decisions. Yet 
because the market is humming along at a pretty good 
pace today, an error in judgment is not particularly 
hard to make. 

Difficulty is, we are comparing movement of present 
packs with last year, which generally speaking, was 
not up to par. Take corn, for instance, movement of 
which is about 3 million cases over last year to March 
1. Last year’s movement was down 3.3 million cases 
from the year before, and 4.1 million cases for the 
same period 1956-57, Pretty much the same situation 
exists in peas, shipments of which to March | are 114 
million cases over last year. Last year’s shipments 
were 1.3 million cases under 1957-58. Beans are the 
one exception. Last year’s shipments of 27.9 million 
cases was an all-time high, and to March 1| shipments 
are 1.4 million cases ahead. 

Even so, in determining acreage, take a look at the 
carryovers (see your ALMANAC) and it will be easily 
seen that most of the major commodities will stand 
a 20 percent cut, or more. Last year, for instance, 
bean canners carried over 6.1 million cases; the year 
before 5.4 million cases; averaging better than 5 mil- 
lion cases for the past five years, while shipments have 
averaged only about 27 to 28 million cases. Look at 
some of the other product carryovers. Tomato juice 
9.7, catsup 9.3, tomatoes, 6.5, peas 9.6, all of these mil- 
lions of cases. Corn went down to 2.7 last year but 
supplies today indicate about 5 million this year. 

Figures released by Dr. Stier show the ridiculous- 
ness of this situation. Cut the carryover down to 2 
million cases or less, and that is plenty, and the goods 
move out of your warehouse early in the year, and at 
good prices. Is that good business? We think it is, 
and it’s a real challenge to the hard-headed canner- 
businessmen left in this industry. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
AND 
‘PACKAGES 


NEW FROZEN FOOD PACKAGE 
INTRODUCED 


A new development in frozen food 
packaging, aimed at creating a major 
saving in carton costs compared with 
current cartons, was announced by 
Container Corporation of America, 
Philadelphia. 

The new carton—called Funnel Pak 
—will apply to many frozen food prod- 
ucts now being packaged in top loaded 
cartons, according to George Dodge, 
manager of frozen food packaging, 
Container Corporation. 

Dodge explained the two economies 
offered by the new carton: 

1) The construction of Funnel Pak 
provides better channeling of the 
product on the production line. 
The funneling effect of the car- 
ton’s four top flaps decreases 
spillage during filling. 

2) Structural design of the new car- 
ton allows a saving in paper- 
board, thus making the carton 
less expensive than many top 
loaded cartons now on the mar- 
ket. There is no over-lapping of 
paperboard at the front and side 
walls, as on many top loaded 
cartons. 

Dodge added that only minor ma- 
chinery modifications are necessary to 
adapt the Funnel Pak to most top 
loading frozen food systems. 

Allen Canning Company, Siloam 
Springs, Arkansas, has added a whole, 
ready-to-serve chicken in 3 pound cans 
to its line of products, which is meet- 
ing with immediate consumer ac- 
ceptance. 


tion. The company anticipates great 
success with the product and expects 
ultimately to put apple juice packing 
equipment into several other plants 
across the country. 

The attractive quart utility bottle is 
supplied by the Hazel-Attas Division 
of Continental Can Company; closures 
by White Cap Company and the 
award) winning label by Stecher- 
‘Traung. 


z NEW BEADED OPEN TOP CAN 
iid IS INTRODUCED BY 

CONTINENTAL 
As a result of engineering achieve. 
ments, Continental Can Company has 


announced that it is offering to the 
canning industry a fully beaded body 
SPEAS porate tbe try JUICE on the 303 x 406 open top can for 


packing selected fruit and vegetable 
products. ‘The revolutionary beaded 
body construction increases panel re. 
sistance, reduces shipping and_ han. 
dling damage, and reduces denting 


Premium quality Speas Apple Juice 
is a new product currently being in- 
troduced by Speas Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, well known as one of 
the largest packers of vinegar in the 
country. Primary package for the new 
apple juice is the quart bottle shown 
in the photo. The product is also be- 
ing packed in 46-ounce cans. 

Speas is supporting the new product 
introduction with 250-line ads in met- 
ropolitan newspapers, promoting the 
orchard-fresh flavor of the juice, its 
appeal to both children and grown- 
ups, in appropriateness with meals, 
and its value as a low calorie refresher 
and energy pick-up any time. 

Decision to pack apple juice came 
after months of planning which cul- 
minated in the installation in the Kan- 
sas City plant of a complete line of 
packing equipment, from ‘the apple 
cylinder on through. 

Currently, Speas is packing Apple 
Juice only in its Kansas City plant for 
Midwest distribution because the loca- 
tion of the company’s quality control 
laboratory there makes it possible to : 
keep a careful check on initial produc- 


The Funnel Pak carton (shown here), developed by Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, offers two new advanta es 
over conventional top loaded frozen food cartons. The fun 
neling effect of the four top flaps makes top loading eas.er 
and reduces spillage, and the structural design requires |ess_ 
paperboard, reducing production costs. 
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A wide variety of green and wax beans, beets and carrots 
as been introduced by the Lakeside Packing Company, 
_lanitowoc, Wisc., under the Lakeside label in glass packages 
ith twist-off closures, according to an announcement by 
-ordon Lund, executive vice president. Items include whole, 
ut and french style green and wax beans; whole, diced, 
liced and shoestring beets; whole, sliced and diced carrots. 
“roduct distribution will be national in scope. Already 
.nown and accepted in many parts of the country, the Lake- 
side brand was first introduced in 1887. Company officials 
report that Lakeside is the first food packer to process green 
beans with a twist-off closure, and among the first to pack 
the other vegetables in a twist-off glass jar. Special equip- 
ment had to be designed to handle the processing. Glass 
jars are supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Company; closures 
by White Cap Co.; and labels by U. S. Printing and 
Lithograph Co. 


ore 


and out-of-round containers. ‘Tests by 
the firsa’s Metal Research and Develop- 
ment Department reveal that no label 
application problems are anticipated. 

‘The new can is being offered at no 
increase in price over the present un- 
beaded can of the same size. 

For the present, Continental is offer- 
ing the beaded can in the 303 family 
size for such products as apples, citrus, 
fruit cocktail, peaches, pears, peas, 
corn, tomatoes, beans, potatoes and 
sauerkraut. 


NEW INSTANT MASHED 
POTATOES 


Creamy-smooth and fluffy mashed 
potatoes in a matter of minutes, per- 
fect every time, now are made possible 
for convenience-minded housewives by 
General Mills, Inc., through its new 
Betty Crocker instant mashed potatoes. 
_ No cleaning, peeling, cooking, or 
mashing are necessary with the new 
nationally distributed product, pack- 
aged in an attractive three-color Meta- 
‘am pouch produced by the Dobeck- 
mun Company, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
division of the Dow Chemical Com- 


Giving a boost to a growing campaign for tray-pack stock- 
«x of food store shelves, Sokol & Co., Chicago, is adopting 
‘w case designs for its entire line of Solo pastry and cake 


lings. 


The new design, by Stone Container Corp., Chicago, fea- 
res printing that serves as a cutting guide for opening the 
‘rrugated case and provides a shelf sign on the lip of the 


The Metalam is a special lamina- 
tion of pouch paper, polyethylene, 
and foil which offers durability, as 
well as good moisture protection. 

Each pouch contains enough instant 
mashed potatoes for four servings and 
all that is required of the housewife is 
that she empty the contents into boil- 
ing water and stir. Betty Crocker reci- 
pes for preparing many different vari- 
eties of potatoes are printed on the 
packages, two to each pouch. 


Industrial Products Division, Hud- 
son Pulp & Paper Corp., announces 
development of a new reinforced seal- 
ing tape known as Titan II, This new 
adhesive eliminates major problems 
formerly encountered in the use of 
asphaltic closures. For further infor- 
mation contact Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp., 477 Madison Ave., N. Y., N.Y. 


ay left when the top of the box is removed. 
Tray-pack stocking makes for speedy shelf-stocking and 


usplay building. A recent study by Jewel Tea Co., Chicago, 
‘sowed that employee efficiency rose 18 per cent in a store 
here 40 percent of shelves were stocked by this method. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


For further information about new 
equipment on these pages write: The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FMC INTRODUCES NEW 
AUTOMATIC CASING 
EQUIPMENT 

Automatic, high speed casing lines 
for cans and packages are now avail- 
able with the introduction of the Sure- 
Way Case Set-Up Machine by the Can- 
ning Machinery Division of Food Ma- 

chinery and Chemical Corporation. 
The Case Set-Up unit is designed to 
be integrated with a Sure-Way Package 
Caser or an FMC Non-Shock Caser for 
cans (Model 20 for end-open, Model 3 
for top-open cases). It is readily adapt- 
able to these casers that are presently 
installed in the field, thereby auto- 
mating the case set-up and loading op- 
eration from the stripping of the flat 


FMC Sure-Way Case Set-Up Machine 


discharge twister or transfer arrange- 
ment depending on application, and 
ploughs and guides for proper posi- 


tioning of flaps. ‘The machine also em- 
the discharge of the filled shipping ploys a control console which central- 
case to an independent sealer izes all electrical functions of the inte- 

The Set-Up unit is also available grated units at one convenient station. 
Additional information may be ob- 


case from the feed magazine through 


with an integrated Sure-Way Sealer for 


adaptation to a Sure-Way Package tained from FMC’s Canning Machinery 
Caser or an EMC Non-Shock Caser for Division at San Jose, California, 


Hoopeston, Hlinois, or by contacting 


cans (Model 20, for end-open cases on- : gee 
this publication. 


ly). This integrated arrangement pro- 
: ; vides continuous in-line casing opera- 

tions through discharge of the sealed + --—— 
es shipping case. The Sealer can also be 
field-adapted to existing casing ma- 


I Langley Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cam- 
chines, in combination with the Set- bridge, Mass., announces its new. mobile 
Up Machine. compact hydraulic lifter and Transport 

‘The Sure-Way Case Set-Up Machine Truck, designed for use by one man, and 
handles 25 cases a minute, thereby en- priced below $200.06. Featuring foot op- 
suring total utilization of Caser capac- 
. effort for lifting loads up to 750 pounds. 
ity. It consists of a feed magazine that Lifting to of ahove 
level, the unit frees high-rate power 
. : equipment for bulk handling operations. 
eS a continuous cleated chain conveyor, For further information, write “The Can- 
stationary stop device, case positioner, ning Trade”, 


accommodates up to 150 flat shipping 
cases, a travel track that incorporates 


ALL-GRATING SURFACE RAMP.—A new series of Mo- 
bile Loading Ramps featuring a heavy-duty, all grating sur- 
face has been announced by Magline Inc., Pinconning, 
Michigan. 

The new open grating Ramp is self-cleaning—designed to 
permanently eliminate build-up of snow, ice, mud, oil or 
grease, and to provide a safe, clean, all-weather traction sur- 
face. The grating surface, a patented feature, extends from 
curb to curb throughout entire length of traction area. 
Serrated tracks are set into the grating surface to provide 
positive wheel traction, and are available in varying tread 
widths to meet power equipment requirements. The new 
Ramps are made of lightweight magnesium for one man 
handling and are available in two widths, 58” and 70”, and 
in thirty and thirty-six foot lengths. Ramp capacities range 
from 7,000 to 20,000 pounds or more when required. 
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‘'WO MILLION CANS for a major food packer were pro- 
duced by the E. W. Bliss Company in a test run of a high 
speed can line which Bliss built at its Hastings, Mich. plant. 
ilere, the one operator needed to man a complete line is 
feeding blanks from a slitter behind him into the magazine 
of the versatile new Bliss 603 Universal Bodymaker. From 
there, at speeds ranging up to 450 a minute, finished bodies 
are automatically moved through flanging, seaming and 


lesting. 


CYCLOMATIC CONTINUOUS 
AUTOMATIC FREEZER 
Complete mechanization along with 
operating economy and versatility in 
the frozen foods industry became a 
reality when Cyclomatic Freezing Sys- 
tems, a division of the Texstar Corpo- 
ration, unveiled the first Cyclomatic 
freezer installation in the world at the 
Costa Ice Cream Company in Wood- 

bridge, N. J., recently. 

Installed in low-cost space formerly 
used as a loading area, the Cyclomatic 
continuously and automatically hard- 
ens half-gallon cartons of ice cream at 
a rate of over 1,600 per hour. ‘The 
cartons come in a steady stream on a 
conveyor from the filling room to the 
top of the Cyclomatic, where they are 
automatically cycled between the freez- 
cr plates. 

Emerging at the bottom, the ice 
cream cartons are discharged onto a 
conveyor which carries them to a 
nearby automatic wrapper, where two 
half-gallon cartons are wrapped to 
form a gallon package. These are then 
conveyed directly into refrigerated 
trucks for immediate delivery. 


Gregory Costa, Jr., of Costa Ice 
Cream Co., stated, “It is significant te 
note that with only two people, one at 
the ice cream filler to feed cartons te 
the filler and one in the truck to prop- 
erly load it, we can continuously hard- 
en ice cream at from 800 to 1,000 gal- 
lons per hour and deliver it at once. 
This means we can completely bypass 
our cold storage or hardening room 
where noi:nally the soft ice cream 
takes at least eight hours to harden 
plus requiring the handling of each 
package at least twice.” 


APPLICABLE TO OTHER 
FOODS 

According to F. H. Garcelon, general 
manager of Cyclomatic Freezing Sys- 
tems, “The same benefits are applicable 
to processors of other frozen food 
products such as fish, fruits, vegetables, 
meat and poultry. The secret of Cyclo- 
matic’s fast freezing ability is the use of 
vertical freezer plates flooded with re- 
frigerant, which are in intimate pres- 
sure-contact with the product packages 
to obtain maximum practical rate of 
heat transfer.” Thermal efficiency is 
claimed to be up to 40 per cent greater 
than other known commercial freezers. 


NEW AUTOMATIC COUNTER—Canning and bottling 


During operation Cyclomatic con- 
tains 1,872 half-gallon cartons within 
six freezing channels, 24 cartons long 
and 13 cartons deep. Approximately 
every five minutes a complete layer of 
144 cartons is fed in at the top while 
a complete layer is discharged at the 
bottom. This feed and discharge op- 
eration takes only three seconds. 


Because Cyclomatic operates under 
ambient conditions of temperature and 
humidity, and does not require an in- 
sulated enclosure, it can be installed 
anywhere that conveyors, refrigerant 
and electrical lines can go, including 
outdoors if desired. 


According to F. H. Garcelon, a num- 
ber of national distributors of frozen 
food products have expressed a great 
deal of interest in the Cyclomatic 
freezer, and he predicted that the units 
presently in production at the Carrier 
Corporation would soon be scheduled 
for installation. Cyclomatic Freezing 
System does not sell its freezer, but in- 
stalls it on a lease arrangement, based 
on the food processor’s annual volume. 


rms of all types can automatically control their product 
ounting operations with this new, miniaturized, shaft-driven 
evolution counter, designed and manufactured by Auto- 
natic Timing & Controls, Inc., King of Prussia, Pa. 

Shaft revolutions up to 1000 rpm can be counted, and the 
unter requires only 114 ounce-inch torque for dependable 
iectrical control of a machine or system operation. 

Designed for surface or flush mounting, the counter has 
n electrically operated clutch which connects input rota- 
‘on to the traveling dial pointer. A totally-enclosed gear 
vain reduces number of input shaft revolutions to a single 
urn representing full scale of the dial. 

Diagram shows a typical installation in a can or bottle 
lime, 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Concentrated 
Milk Meets Consumer 
Acceptance 


A method for producing good tasting 
frozen concentrated milk has been de- 
veloped by University of Wisconsin 
dairy scientists. And a consumer sur- 
vey with the product indicates that it 
has sales potential. 


The first part of the manufacturing 
procedure is much like that for steri- 
lized concentrated milk. High quality 
raw milk is pasteurized, homogenized, 
concentrated to contain about 36 per 
cent total solids. Then it is packaged 
in cans and undergoes another heat 
treatment. After this, the canned con- 
centrate is cooled and finally frozen. 


Stored in a freezer at around 10 de- 
grees, the product keeps its good flavor 
for at least 314 months. In some 
batches, storage life has been around 
6 months, and researchers have set this 
as their goal in further development of 
the process. 

The housewife would handle the 
product much like she now uses frozen 
concentrated orange juice—by thawing 
out a can and mixing it with two cans 
of water. 

The main advantage the concentrate 
has over fluid milk concerns storage— 
it can be stored for a much longer time 
and requires only about one-third as 
much space. Storage space can be 


either in a deep-freeze or a freezer 
compartment of the refrigerator. 

D. R. Braatz and W. C. Winder, re- 
search men who developed the process, 
say the keys to good storage life of the 
frozen concentrate are the heat treat- 
ment after canning, and the = subse- 
quent method of cooling. 

As the concentrate cools to 105 de- 
grees, it becomes essential not to shake 
or mix it. Shaking of the concentrate 
during the cooling process was very 
harmful, reducing’ storage life to 
around one month. 

But properly processed frozen con- 
centrate was well accepted by some 
200 families in a consumer survey con- 
ducted by economist Harlow Halvor- 
son. 

He distributed cans of the new prod- 
uct to families in Madison during the 
summer. Then he got information on 
how they used the product and what 
they thought of it. 

Most of the people who used the 
concentrate for drinking—80 per cent 
of them—said they liked it just as well 
as fresh whole milk. Six per cent ac- 
tually liked it better. Less than 15 per 
cent of the people said the product was 
not as good as fresh milk for drinking. 

Replies of those using the concen- 
trate as cream or for cooking were simi- 


lar or even more favorable. However 
the housewives found the produc: 
couldn't substitute for whipping crean 
—a fact that lab tests had alread; 
established. 


Why did they like the concentrat 
better? The most frequent reason 
stated was a “richer taste” than fo 
fresh milk. Next most frequent was a 
reply that the concentrate was more 
convenient — presumably referring to 
the small storage space required. 

Those who didn’t like the concen- 
trate—and they were very few—criti- 
cized it for “chalky or cooked flavor” 
or for being “too thin.” 


Most of the people said they'd buy 
some frozen concentrate for 20 cents 
per quart equivalent if fluid milk were 
selling for 20 cents. More than one 
per cent said they'd pay more than 20 
cents for the concentrate, and 23 per 
cent said the concentrate would have 
to be one to seven cents less than fluid 
milk. 


Halvorson warns that the presence 
of other types of concentrated milk on 
the market might change many of 
these reactions. This survey was not 
a test of whether the frozen concen- 
trate could compete with other con- 
centrated products. 


The consumers didn't view the thaw- 
ing or mixing required for reconstitu- 
tion as a drawback to the product. 
However, time might make a difference 
here, Halvorson says—the novelty of 
the new product could wear off and 
the mixing might become more of a 
chore. 


The frozen concentrate should be 
marketed in two container sizes, Hal- 
vorson believes. Small families wanted 
small cans and large families expressed 
a desire for bigger cans. 


No need to travel to Louisiana, for frozen Shrimp Creole is 
available to the consumer in “Supper Time” heat and serve 
packages packed by Southland Frozen Foods, Inc., of New 
York, N. Y. The 8-ounce frozen creole comes in an alumi- 
num casserole, packaged in an attractive full color carton 
designed and made by Continental Can Company’s Boxboard 
and Folding Carton Division. 

Anyone with an oven or electric skillet can serve the Shrimp 
Creole in as little as 20 minutes after it’s taken from the re- 
frigerator. Although the product will eventually be distrib- 
uted nationally, immediate plans call for distribution east of 
the Mississippi from Florida through Eastern Canada. 
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MALAYA 


8* of every 10 TIN CANS 
are made with STRAITS TIN 
from MALAYA... world’s 
standard for quality 

and uniformity. 


*Based on U.S. Bureau of Mines 
Statistics for 1954-58 average 


ONLY TIN CANS 


Economy @ Strength e 


Light weight Durability 
COMBINE ALL THESE 


Attractive appearance e 


Nontoxicity 


ADVANTAGES 


Noncorrosiveness 


AS FOOD 


Ease of handling e 


Unbreakability 
CONTAINERS... 


No light damage to contents « 


No effect on taste 


HE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
Dept. 30C, 2000 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


MALAYAN 


Ask us to send you TIN NEWS, 
a free monthly letter. It will 
keep you posted on tin supply, 
prices, new uses and 
applications. Write today. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Firming Wheel Shows 
Promise in Bean Tests 


Earlier emergence and more uniform 
growth of snapbean seedlings resulted 
from the use of a firming wheel 
mounted on the planter, in prelimi- 
nary studies at the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

The ability of seed firming to induce 
more uniform pea seedling emergence 
with an experimental pea drill was 
found in Maryland field trials in 1956 
and °57. Evaluations with snap beans 
were made at two locations in 1959, 
reports Dr. William L. Hollis of the 
Horticulture Department. The firming 
wheel mounting was designed and ma- 
chined by Prof. George J. Burkhardt 
of the Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment. 


HOW IT WORKS 

The device used in these tests was a 
wheel, available commercially, 8 inches 
in diameter and with a semi-pneumatic 
tire. The tire tread was | inch in diam- 
eter unflexed and 114 inches in di- 
ameter when flattened. The wheel 
mounted on a planter with double disk 
openers so as to roll on the bottom of 
the seed furrow as close as possible to 
the point where the seed dropped. The 
firming wheel axle was attached to one 
end of an arm that pivoted about its 
center point. A spring was attached 
between the other end of the arm and 
the machine frame by a screw eye to 
provide adjustable downward pressure 


Snap bean seedlings one week after planting from firmed 
seed (left) and unfirmed seed (right). Seedlings, from two 


Firming 


wheel mounte 


d on a Flexiplanter between the 


double disk openers and the seeder drive wheel. 


on the wheel. 

The firming wheel passed over the 
uncovered seed, simultaneously firm- 
ing the soil and pressing the seed into 
it. Loose soil filled the seed furrow 
after the passage of the firming wheel. 
The Flexiplanter had a seeder drive 
wheel with a zero pressure tire that 
passed over the seed row. Soil compac- 
tion on top of the seed by the drive 
wheel was only slight. 


TRIALS 


Trials using the firming wheel were 
run last year near Princess Anne and 
at College Park, Maryland. The snap 
beans were planted May 8 at Princess 
Anne. Two different planters were 
used, one with firming wheels and the 
other without them. It was observed, 
12 hours after planting, that water 
absorption was taking place and firmed 
seed were all swelled. Many of the un- 
firmed seed were still in a dry condi- 
tion, due to shallower planting, or be- 
cause dry surface soil had fallen in and 
was loosely filled in around the seed. 
A relatively constant depth of planting 
at 114 inches was obtained with the 
firming wheel. There was less uni- 
formity at the same depth for the seeds 
planted without the firming wheel. 

Plant measurements taken a week 
after planting showed that seedlings 
from firmed seed were more uniform 
in height, and more advanced as to the 


number that had emerged; increased 
plant weight; and length of plant 
parts. Because of severe drought, the 
plantings were not harvested. 

It is believed that seed firming, by 
creating a soil environment that was 
relatively uniform for all individual 
seeds, reduced the variability in growth 
among seedlings. 

A planting of Tendercrop was made 
May 27 at College Park. In this trial, 
14 hours after planting, at 114 inches 
in depth, no dry seed were found in 
either the firmed or unfirmed rows. 
One section of the planting was used 
to obtain harvest data on individual 
plants. These plants were pulled July 
29. 

From the study of individual plants 
it was shown that those from firmed 
seed produced a greater average num- 
ber of pods per plant. There was an 
increase in the average fresh weight 
of pods per plant from firmed seed 
which was due to the greater number 
of pods per plant. 

Adverse weather conditions, drought 
and high temperatures, caused many 
plants to be without pods larger than 
pin beans at harvest time. Counts 
were made of plants that were in this 
condition and there were 7 per cent 
more plants without pods from un- 
firmed seed. 

Calculated yields of beans from a 
single harvest from the rest of the 


sections of row each three feet long, arranged by height. (ne 
row in each treatment shown with roots removed. 
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lanting were 3,500 pounds per acre 
or plants from firmed seed; and 2,650 
sounds per acre for plants from un- 
armed seed. 

The yield difference may be due to 
he production of more pods per plant 
ind the occurrence of more plants 
bearing pods from firmed seed. The 
data collected from this trial indicates 
that the effect of seed firming during 
planting influence subsequent 
plant growth and production. 


Grower Contracts 


TOMATOES—California: $22.50 
per ton, 80¢ above 1959; about two- 
thirds of tonnage signed; one canner 
restricts delivery to 74% tons per acre 
per day, processor pays delivery costs, 
34e inspection fee shared, grower 
pays for all else. 

Illinois: Contracts confirmed at 
$34.50 for I's, $20.50 to $21.50 for 2's, 
No. | price $1.00 over 1959. Grower 
pays for seeds or plants, fertilizer, 
spraying, dusting and delivery and 10¢ 
per ton for inspection. Indiana: One 
Chicago firm offering $35.50 for I's 
($2.00 above 1959), and $20.50 for 2's. 
These are graded for strained foods. 
Another contract reported at $31.50 
for I’s and $20 for 2’s (same as 1959), 
processor pays inspection fee, grower 
everything else. New York: The co-op. 
has approved a second contract paying 
$36.50 for 1's, $24.50 for 2’s ($1.00 less 
than 1959), growers receive a $1.00 per 
ton trucking allowance. New Jersey: 
One canner paying $37.50 for I’s and 
$23.50 for 2’s; another $35.50 for I's, 
$25.50 for 2’s; a third, $31.50 flat; 
processor pays inspection costs, growers 
everything else, daily delivery limita- 
tions. Pennsylvania: One contract re- 
ported at $31.50 flat (same as_ last 
vear); deductions for everything over 3 
percent on culls, processor pays for in- 
spection; delivery shared by grower 
processor. 

SWEET CORN—Idaho and Ore- 
«on: Average price $20 per ton rang- 

2 from $18.50, $21 (same as 1959) 

($1.00 above 1959), $25 for and 

% for 2’s; grower pays for delivery, 

cd, fertilizer, etc.; delivery limited 

» plant capacity in most cases. Utah: 

1.15 per ton (same as 1959). Wis- 

asin: $18.50 (50¢ below 1959). 

SNAP BEANS—Oregon: Blue 

kes, 1, 2 and 3 sieve $155, 4 sieve 

50, 5 sieve $105; limitations of six 

as weekly per acre. On green beans, 

€ not specified, $150, $140, $102.50, 

d $67.50, no limitations. Utah: Blue 

‘kes, $150, $130, $85 and $55 for 

st, second, third, and fourth grade 

spectively (same as 1959); Canner 

vs inspection fees. Wisconsin: 1's, 

3's $85, 4’s $47, $'s $18; processor 
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harvests and hauls crop without 
charge; another contract $100 for 1's 
thru 4's, $55 for 5’s ($5 below 1959); 
processor harvests hauls at $20 per 
acre plus 6¢ per pound up to 4,000 
pounds per acre; no charge for addi- 
tional poundage. 

PEAS—Utah: Range from $51.50 to 
$121.50 according to tenderometer 
reading; canner will cut and load on 
truck for $7.50 per ton 
(shelled basis) and will vine them for 
$6, growers pay delivery costs. 

CARROTS—Oregon: $15 per ton 
delivered (same as 1959). Wisconsin: 
For slicing carrots, $25 per ton for 
14 to 134 inches at the farm ($2 


above 1959); 5 percent tare deduction. 
Dicing carrots, growers requesting 
$17.50 at the farm for 2 inches and 
over. 

BROCOLLI—Oregon: $160 for No. 
1, $100 for No. 2 (same as 1959); 
growers pay for delivery and all other 
costs. 

CUCUMBERS PICKLES— 
Wisconsin: 13/16 inches $8 per cwt., 
1-1/16 $4, 134 $2, 154 $1.25, 1-15/16 
50¢ delivered. 

BEE TS—Wisconsin: $28 per ton 
for 1 to 134 inch, $9 for 134 to 24% 
inch, $7 over 214” delivered. 

SPINACH—Wisconsin: $26 for No. 
| grade, company delivers. 


Hamachek 
“IDEAL” Viner 


Any Hamachek customer 
can tell you ... 


Hamachek Viners are solid, ruggedly-built, and always 


dependable. He'll probably also give you a few pointers 


on how to increase efficiency and reduce operating costs. 


That’s the kind of fellow he is. . 


. and that’s why he 


heartily endorses Hamachek Viners. Use them in your 


operation and you'll be just as thoroughly satisfied. 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


WRITE TODAY... 
for detailed 
information 


and prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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FOOD ADDITIVES 


CAN LINERS AND ENAMELS 
PRESENT “NO UNDUE RISK” 


Manufacturers and users of specified 
food packaging materials and of cer- 
tain other substances added directly to 
foods have been granted an additional 
year beyond March 6, 1960, to comply 
with requirements of the Food Addi- 
tives Amendment, it was announced 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
on March 18. 

(1) PACKAGING MATERIALS 

Over 450 materials which may be- 
come components of food as a result 
of their use in adhesives for paper and 
plastics packages, can liners or enam- 
els, and other purposes involved in 
food production and storage.  Re- 
quests for extension on some packag- 
ing materials have not been granted, 
FDA explained, pending submittal by 
the manufacturers of additional data 
that will specifically identify substances 
covered by the requests. 


(2) DIRECT ADDITIVES ‘TO 
FOOD 

Fifteen products used in chewing 
gum and protective coatings for fruits, 
vegetables, and cheese. 

FDA explained that many of the 
chemicals listed at this time, especially 
can liners and enamels, are not pres- 
ent as such in the finished liner or 
enamel, since they are chemically com- 
bined or reacted with other substances 
during the manufacturing process and 
form resinous materials presenting no 
undue risk to the public health. The 
“no undue risk” finding is a require- 
ment for any extension granted under 
the law. Under good manufacturing 
practice, the food container linings 
prepared from these materials pre- 
sented no hazard to health, the FDA 
said. 


WHITE MINERAL OIL 
EXTENSION GRANTED 


‘The Council on White Mineral Oil 
has announced that the Food and 
Drug Administration has granted an 
extension until March 5, 1961 for the 
use of white mineral oil in the follow- 
ing food applications: 

Baking Industry—dough divider oil, 

pan oil and trough grease. 

Can Lining Compounds — release 

agent. 

Dried Egg Albumen—release agent. 

Fruits and Vegetables—sealant. 

Dried Fruits and Vegetables—release 

agent 

Extruded Food—lubricant. 

Animal Feeds—deduster and_pel- 

letizing lubricant. 


Meat Packing Plants—lubricant. 

Packaging Materials. 

Plasticizer—for rubber belting, hose 
or rollers. 

Tablets and Capsules—lubricant. 

Details concerning permissible quan- 
tities appear in the Federal Register 
of March 17. Use in confectionery 
was denied on the basis of Section 402 
(d) of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 

Time had been requested to enable 
food manufacturers who use white 
mineral oil to prepare petitions for 
tolerances under the Food Additives 
Amendment and to complete further 
studies and research on the quantities 
that might be present in food. 

During the twelve-month extension 
it will be necessary to petition for 
tolerances for each end use. ‘The 
Council will co-operate with white 
mineral oil consumers by making data 
available from its “master file.” Ad- 
dress: Dr. George W. Fiero, 15 West 
51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


PETROLATUM EXTENSION 
GRANTED 


At the request of the Petrolatum 
Council, one-year extensions to comply 
with the Food Additives Amendment 
were granted food manufacturers (ex- 
cluding confectioners) using U.S.P. 
Petrolatum as a food additive. 

The Council, which is composed of 
major refiners and marketers of re- 
fined U.S.P. Petrolatum, had filed a 
request for the extensions to enable 
its members to undertake additional 
test work in accordance with the Food 
& Drug Administration regulations. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Chairman of the 
Council on Petrolatum, Dr. E. Meyer, 
300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, 
N.Y. 


CALCIUM DISODIUM 
PETITION 


The Blue Channel Corporation, 
Port Royal, South Carolina, has filed 
a petition with Food & Drug propos- 
ing the issuance of a regulation to 
establish a tolerance of 180 parts per 
million (0.018 percent) of calcium 
disodium (ethylenedinitrilo) tetraacetic 
acid in cooked, canned shrimp when 
added for the intended purpose of 
controlling struvite formation,  dis- 
coloration, and softening; and a toler- 
ance of 200 parts per mililon (0.020 
percent) of calcium disodium (ethyl- 
enedinitrilo) tetraacetic acid in cooked, 
canned crabmeat for the intended pur- 
pose of controlling struvite formation 
and discoloration. 
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CALIFORNIA MEETING 


ALLEWELT HEADS CANNER; 
LEAGUE 


W. F. Allewelt, Jr., General Man- 
ager of Turlock Cooperative Growers, 
Modesto, California, was elected Pre:i- 
dent of the Canners League of Caii- 
fornia by the association’s Board of 
Directors at its 56th Annual Meeting 
held at the Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
March 21 (see cover). Allewelt suc- 
ceedws Paul V. Rea of United States 
Products Corporation, Ltd. 

D. ‘T. Saxby, California Division 
Manager of California Packing Corpo- 
ration, Berkeley, was elected Vice- 
President. 

Executive staff officers reelected by 
the Board of Directors are: M. A, 
Clevenger, Executive Vice-President, 
and R. J. Marsh, Secretary-Treasurer, 
both of Francisco, where the 
League has its main office. 

Elected to the association’s Execu- 
tive Committee were the following: 
Robert Earle, S and W Fine Foods, 
Inc., Redwood City; Peter M. Filice, 
Filice & Perrelli Canning Company, 
Richmond; Wm. H. Foster, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Oakland; R. L. Gib- 
son, Jr.. Libby, McNeill & Libby, San 
Francisco; \. D. Schwaner, F. M. Ball 
& Company, Division Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, Ltd., Oakland, and 
W. Harlow Waggoner, Santa Clara 
Packing Company, San Jose. 

At the Board of Directors Annual 
Business Meeting, in the morning, 
Carlos Campbell, Executive Secretary- 
‘Treasurer of the National Canners As 
sociation, discussed recent Federal leg 
islation in the field of food additives. 

At the opening session on Monday 
morning, members and their guests 
were addressed by -McKay McKinnon, 
Jr.. Chief, San Francisco District, De- 
partment of Health, Education anc 
Welfare, whose topic was “Food Addi 
tives and the Canner,” and Dr. Mal 
colm H. Merrill, Director, Californi: 
Department of Public Health, wh« 
spoke on “The Impact of Food Addi 
tives in California.” 

At ‘Tuesday’s session J. Earl Coke 
Vice-President, Bank of America, Sat 
Francisco, was the guest speaker. Hi 
topic was “California Agriculture fron 
the Viewpoint of a Banker.” 

At the President’s Dinner in the eve 
ning, Milan D. Smith, President of th: 
National Canners Association, gave hi 
views on “Building Confidence ii 
Canned Foods.” At this session Pau 
V. Rea, outgoing League President 
presented the gavel to his successor 
Mr. Allewelt. 
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insurance protection... 


geared to the needs 


of the industry... 


For 52 years, CANNERS EXCHANGE has been totally geared to 
serving the Food Processing Industry . . . providing the best 
source of protection against Loss . . . with policy forms and cov- 
erage designed to fit individual needs. 


here are e Broad and comprehensive 
advantages NON-ASSESSABLE policies. 
only @ Personalized service from the 
CANNERS Warner trained field staff. 
EXCHANGE 
can provide * Cooperative, sympathetic han- 
dling and prompt payment of 
for your loss claims. 
insurance 
program: © Lowest net costs — consistently 


—for the industry. 


@ Outstanding safety protection 
and rate engineering service. 


@ Modern, efficient canned goods 
reconditioning service. 


Why not gear these CANNERS EXCHANGE advantages into your 
insurance program? Write us, today. No obligation, of course. 


managed by 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 
4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


~2 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
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Sauk City Canning Company (Sauk 
City, Wis.), at a recent meeting elected 
the following officers: W. C. Schorer, 
President; W. C. Shorer, Jr., Vice 
President; Bernard Alling, Secretary; 
and Alex Steuber, Treasurer. George 
Withington was elected a director. 


Packaging Machinery Show for 1961, 
sponsored by the Packaging Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Institute, will be 
held in the new Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Michigan, November 7-10, 1961. The 
date has been changed from October 
in order to take advantage of addi- 
tional space to care for a waiting list 
of potential exhibitors. 


Tri-Valley Packing Association (San 
Francisco), has announced ap- 
pointment of J. L. Heid to the new 
position of manager research and de- 
velopment. Mr. Heid has had much 
experience in the food industry and 
is a former food industry sales man- 
ager for Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
and was one time editor of the West- 
ern Canner and Packer. He will join 
the Tri-Valley staff on April 1. 


Florida Citrus Commission has plans 
in the making for a strong campaign 
to the youth of the nation to acquaint 
the younger generation with the values 
of Florida citrus as a health food. 


Cherry Products Sales Corporation 
has been formed in Grand Rapids, 
Michigzn, to handle the sales and pro- 
motion of “Reddi-Maid” jellied cherry 
sauce, a new food product being pro- 
duced by Cherry Growers, Inc. of 
Traverse City, and Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc. of Benton Harbor. Al- 
bert G. Salter of Grand Rapids, has 
been made sales manager for the new 
corporation. The product en- 
joyed a rapid sales growth since it was 
first put on the market in 1959 and 
plans are now under way for national 
advertising and distribution in the 
near future. 


California Freezers Association is the 
new name of the Western Frozen 
Foods Processors Association. Thomas 
B. House remains managing director 
and the address is 244 California 


Street, San Francisco 11. 


Canadian Waste Conference—The 
Seventh Annual Industrial Waste Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Ontario Wa- 
ter Resources Commission, will be 
held at Honey Harbor, Ontario, June 
5-8. 


Hunt Foods & Industries will soon 
start construction on a large modern 
food processing plant at Davis, Cali- 
fornia, which will be completed in 
time to handle the 1961 tomato crop. 
The initial buildings may cover over 7 
acres at a cost in excess of $4 million. 
The company has been moving ahead 
with the purchase and fabrication of 
the most advanced type of equipment 
so that the new plant, from end to 
end, will incorporate the latest con- 
cepts in food processing operations. 


Congeladora y Empacadora Nacion- 
al, S. A., has opened one of Mexico's 
most modern freezing and _ packing 
plants at Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico, 
for the freezing and packing of a 
variety of fruits and vegetables. About 
80 percent of the total volume of the 
plant initially will be for the freezing 
of fresh strawberries, with the remain- 
ing 20 percent to apricots, peaches, 
figs, and various seasonable vegetables. 
The plant has a total freezing and 
packing capacity of about 40 tons 
daily, using the tunnel freezing 
method. 


Continental Can Company has de- 
veloped the “Tricom” solder aersol 
can which has greater side seam bond 
stability and will hold higher pres- 
sures at elevated storage temperatures 
for longer periods than the conven- 
tional soldered 3-piece can now in use, 
giving better protection and longer 
life for most aerosol products. 


Minute Maid Corporation (Orlando, 
Fla.), reports that since January 4 to 
March 2 when the company resumed 
its guided tours at its Auburndale, 
Leesburg and Plymouth plants, 5,383 
people have visited the plants to see 
how frozen citrus concentrates are 
made. The total to March 2 this year 
exceeds by 1,983 the number of peo- 
ple who visited the plants during the 
entire 20 week tour season last year. 


“Sales Spectacular,” a nation-wide, 
promotion sponsored by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers of the 
United States, and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, will be conducted during 
the period October 20-29, 1960. 


Knights of the Grip, an organiza- 
tion of about 60 members including 
many brokers and salesmen in Western 
Massachusetts, have elected the follow- 
ing Officers: Joseph Kushner, Presi- 
dent, succeeding Robert Gougeon; 
James Amberlock, Vice President; 
Kenneth L. Seaton, Treasurer; and 
Ray Metzger, Secretary. The organi- 
zation serves the entire food industry 
by helping make possible the quick, 
efficient, low-cost distribution of food 
and grocery products, and numbers 
many food brokers in its membership. 


Rosarita) Mexican Foods (Mesa, 
Ariz.), have announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul Lee as regional sales 
manager, who will operate out of the 
Tri-Sales Brokerage House at Monte- 
bello, California. ‘The Lees and their 
children reside at Downey, California. 


Albert F. Vierheller retired recently, 
after 39 years of duty, as Extension 
Horticulturist at the University of 
Maryland. 

Following military service in the 
First World War, Professor Vierheller 
established the horticultural stucy 
courses and field projects at the Uni- 
versity for disabled ex-service men 
under a GI Bill. He later assumed ex- 
tension field work with fruit growe's 
throughout the State. 

As Secretary of the Maryland Sta e 
Horticultural Society he has 
closely associated with the formatic 1 
of the Maryland section of Appal:- 
chian Apple Service, four-Sta ¢ 
growers’ organization for apple pr - 
motion. He also assisted in the setu > 
of the Maryland State Apple T: < 
Commission to administer a grow r 
tax for apple publicity. He helpc | 
inaugurate the Maryland Fruit Ma - 
keters’ Cooperative to enter collecti> e 
bargaining with fruit processors. I 
and Mrs. Vierheller will reside in Cc’ 
lege Park, Maryland where several i.- 
terests will occupy their time. 
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HIGH SCHOOL RECEIVES 
UNUSUAL SAFETY AWARD 
The employees of The C. H. Mussel- 

; in Company at Inwood, W. Va. se- 
| ted a unique way of celebrating 
t-eir first perfect safety record for an 
« stire year (1959) with nearby Mussel- 
High School becoming the re- 
©; ient of a check to be used for the 
purchase of four sections of outdoor 
bleachers for their athletic field. 

Recognizing the monetary savings in 
insurance premiums, as well as the 
health and welfare of its employees in 
a no-lost-time accident year, Mussel- 
man Management offered, by way of 
cclebration, the choice of individual 
mementos or a check in a specific price 
range for any improvement that the 
administration of Musselman High 
School might select. In a fine display 
of community spirit employees quickly 
and unanimously chose the latter. 

At a simple ceremony on March 7, 
1960, directed by Clifford E. Honsaker, 
plant safety director, with all year- 
round personnel in attendance, Paul 
Ik. Hayes, representing the Musselman 
employees, presented the check for the 
bleachers to Kenneth E. Waldeck, Mus- 
selman High School Principal. In 
making the presentation. Hayes said. 
“A gift to the community such as this 
becomes a lasting tribute to our fine 
1959 safety record. I am pleased that 
the Inwood employees chose this means 
of celebrating rather than individual 
vilts which would soon have been for- 
eotten,.” 

Robert O. Burkhart, plant superin- 
tendent, stated that, “As far as we 
know this is the first Industrial Safety 
Xcecord celebrated by a gift to the com- 
munity, but it seems entirely fitting 
since our record represents the com- 
ined efforts of over 1000 year round 
and seasonal workers, most of them 
residents of the local community.” 

he Musselman Company’s plant 
ety organization is headed by a gen- 
| committee comprised of super- 
ors. Under its direction, the various 
partments operate sub-committees 
signed to bring the safety message 
rough to the worker on the line, 
‘mbership being rotated among reg- 
ir plant personnel. 
Faced with especially complex prob 
us due to an annual influx of sea- 
ial workers, many untrained, the 
pany employs a variety of tech- 
jues tailored to reach its seasonal 
ployees as well as year-round per- 
nel. Included in this phase of the 
ogram are analyses of all accidents, 
riodic inspections, contests, awards, 
worker training films. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation 
President Charles B. Shuman presents 
the championship plaque to Robert 
Green, 20, Rushville, N. Y., Crops 
Contest sponsored Jointly by the Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation and the National Canners 


Association. Green was one of 200 
young delegates to the Youth Power 
Congress, 10 of whom are sponsored 
by various canning firms. He grew 
a prize crop of beets for Comstock 
Foods, Inc., Newark, N. Y. 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


National Food Brokers Association 
has admitted the followinf firms into 
membership: D. E. Bingenheimer Co., 
Inglewood, Calif.; Davenport-Webb, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; Graves-Chambers 
Sales, Ltd., Burnaby, B. C., Canada; 
Laughlin-Patterson Co., Lubbock, 
Texas; Warren Lofgren & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; John T. Reeks & Sons, Inc., 
Shreveport, La.; John Sullivan Sales, 
Taylor, Mich.; Trixler Brokerage Co., 
San Mateo, Calif.; and A. J. Werner 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DEATHS 

John W. Rose, 62, one of the best 
known men in the canned foods indus- 
try, was one of the passengers aboard 
the ill-fated Miami bound Northwest 
Airlines plane which exploded and 
crashed at Tell City, Indiana, on 
March 17 with the loss of all lives. 
Mr. Rose began his career with Libby, 
McNeill & Libby as a salesman in 
Houston in 1932, and became manager 
of the branch three years later. He 
was made general sales manager in 
1943 with headquarters in Chicago, 
and in 1958 was elected vice president 
with jurisdiction over all domestic 
marketing operations in canned foods. 
Memorial services were held in San 
Antonio, Texas. 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 


FOR 


PEAS — LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


‘*Monitor’’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Consumer Interest Turns to Canned 
Products—Brisk Day-to-Day Demand 
Expected to Continue—Vegetables Set 
the Pace—Steady Movement of Fruits— 
Sasonal Demand for Fish. 


By ‘New York Stater’”’ 
NEW YORK, March 25, 1960 
THE SITUATION.—Price ranges 
in canner lists are beginning to widen 
as more packers near a cleanup posi- 
tion on carryover holdings and hold 


remaining unsold stocks at higher 
levels. There has been a continued 


good movement of staple vegetables 
into distribution channels, with the 
combination of short supplies of sea- 
sonal fresh vegetables and advancing 
prices for their frozen counterparts 
making for heightened consumer in- 
terest in the canned products. 

THE OUTLOOK. — Traders are 
looking for a continued brisk day-to- 
day call for staple items for replace- 
ments as distributors find themselves 
requiring additional supplies to carry 
them into the new packing season. 
Buyers are still sensitive on prices, 
however, reflecting the accelerating 
competitive pace at the retail level,— 
particularly in the supermarket field, 
where expansion during the past two 
years has reached the saturation point 
in some areas and operators resort to 
price appeal to build, or hold, dollar 
volume. 


TOMATOES.—Tri-state canners are 
showing strong views on tomatoes, 
with standard Is ranging $1.10-$1.15, 
and 303s quoted at $1.40. The market 
for 214s is anywhere from $2.15 to 
$2.25, as to seller, while 10s are 
quoted out on the basis of $7.25 to 
$7.50, all f.o.b. canneries. “Tomato 
juice is also on the strong side in the 
tri-states, with fancy 2s at $1.20 and 
46-ounce at $2.40. Midwestern canners 
are quoting standard 303s tomatoes at 
$1.40 to $1.45, with 214s generally at 
$2.20-$2.25, and 10s held up to a range 
of $7.75-$8.00. Coast reports show the 
California market at $1.35 on stand- 
ard 303s, with 214s listing at $1.90 and 
10s at $7.00. 


MARKET NEWS 


PEAS.—A steady market is reported 
on peas, with distributors in the mar- 
ket for replacements on a day-to-day 
basis to round out inventories. Stand- 
ard pod run Alaska 303s are command- 
ing $1.1214-$1.15 in the east, with 
extra standard held at $1.20-$1.25 on 
4-sieve and fancy commanding $1.60 
for 3-sieve, $2.05 for 2-sieve and $2.50- 
$2.60 for l-sieve. Standard sweets range 
$1.1714$1.20 in the east. Midwest 
canners are holding standard 4-sieve 
303s Alaskas at $1.10-$1.15, with  3- 
sieve at $1.15-$1.20, while fancy 303s 
command $2.55-$2.60 for l-sieve, with 
2-sieve held at $1.80-$1.90 and 3-sieve 
at $1.45-$1.50. 


BEANS.—There is a continued good 
call for both green and wax beans, 
notwithstanding recent price advances. 
Canners in the tri-states are holding 
standard cut 303s at $1.20, with extra 
standard at $1.30. Fancy French style 
303s are generally priced at $1.55. 
Standard cut wax 303s hold at $1.30, 
with extra standards at $1.40 and fancy 
cut beans at $1.60 for 3-sieve. Fancy 
whole beans, 3-sieve, list at $2.05. 
New York State and Northwest can- 
ners have generally advanced list 
prices. 


CORN.—Buyers are not “reaching” 
for corn to the same extent as some 
other vegetables, but the market nev- 
ertheless shows a steady undertone. 
‘Tri-state canners are holding standard 
303s crushed $1.20-$1.30, to 
brand and seller, with extra standards 
at $1.30 and upwards and fancy at 
$1.40 or better. Midwest canners are 
quoting standard 303s on the basis of 
$1.10-$1.20, with extra standards at 
$1.25-$1.35 and fancy crushed at $1.35- 
$1.50. 


CITRUS.—More price variance has 
developed in Florida citrus juices as 
canners jockey for competitive posi- 
tion, and the market is less firm than 
was the case just a few weeks ago. 
Natural orange juice holds at a low 
of $1.45 on 2s, with 46-ounce at $3.35, 
while grapefruit juice is quoted at 
$1.20 and $2.70, and blended, natural, 
at $1.30 and $2.95. Grapefruit sections 


and citrus salad remain firm and un- 
changed. 


WEST COAST FRUITS.—Reports 
from the California and the Northwest 
continue to note a steady movement 
of fruits against contract, but relative- 
ly little in the way of spot activity. A 
little pick-up in demand for freestone 
peaches has developed, however, and 
fruit cocktail is reported coming in 
for more attention, with price shad- 
ing reported in some quarters. 


OTHER FRUITS.— Demand for 
blueberries has picked up, reflecting a 
growing shortage in the supply of the 
frozen. New Jersey canners are quot- 
ing cultivated 10s, in heavy syrup, at 
$17 or better. Inquiry for red 
sour pitted cherries is also good for 
this season of the year, with eastern 
canners quoting 10s at $10.75 to $11 
per dozen... Canners are endeavor- 
ing to stir up more distributor inter- 
est in cranberry sauce, with offerings 
reported currently at $1.60 for fancy 
strained 300s and $10.25 for 10s, f.0.b. 
New Jersey canneries. 


SALMON.—Reports Seattle 
note a growing stringency in the sup- 
ply of top quality salmon, and_ the 
market continues strong throughout 
the list. Distributors in this area are 
fairly well covered for nearby require- 
ments, but see some shortages in pros- 
pect for the early summer market. 


OTHER FISH.—Movement of tuna 
is showing seasonal expansion, ard 
more inquiry is reported for supplics 
for nearby shipment as distributo s 
plan to rebuild holdings after tle 
Lenten demand ends in anticipatic 
of warm weather business a_ fev 
months hence. Prices remain stead . 
... No change has developed in Mair * 
sardines during the week. Canners r - 
port well-sustained demand fro 
both chains and wholesalers. . . D - 
mand for shrimp has slowed som - 
what, reflecting both short suppli 
and current high prices, and the fat 
that distributors are apparently ad: - 
quately covered for prompt and nea - 
by needs. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


S ortages, Planting Delays, Contribute 
t Strong Market—Buyers Unable to 
é sume Relaxed Attitude—Fruits Take 
o Back Seat, Though Active—Citrus 
B eak Sickens Buyers 


By “Midwest” 
CHICAGO, ILL., March 24, 1960 


THE SITUATION.—It’s been a 
quiet week in Chicago with little 
change of importance in current 
prices. However, the trade are unable 
to assume a relaxed attitude as mar- 
kets continue strong and there is al- 


ways the possibility of higher prices ° 


or an absence of offerings which could 
prove embarrassing. It’s not easy right 
now to find a California canner with 
#10 tomato products to sell although 
offers to buy are plentiful. Certain 
items of Blue Lake beans have reached 
that sold out position and a buyer that 
isn’t covered is having his problems. 
Beans of all description are anything 
but plentiful which comes as a shock- 
ing discovery to a number of people. 
Local kraut canners in many instances 
are confining confirmations to those 
buyers who could be considered a 
regular customer. It all adds up to a 
seller's market on vegetables. 

Current weather conditions are also 


adding strength to the present market 
as all indications point to delayed 
plantings in many important grow- 
ing areas. A delay in planting always 
seems to shorten a pack and could fur- 
ther boost present day quotations once 
that fact becomes more obvious. Peas 
are a good example as the market is a 
lot more confused than it should be. 
It could get well in a hurry if the 
weather continues to run as it is. That 
situation could also spread to other 
vegetable items as well. 

The fruit market has been more or 
less pushed into the background by all 
of the activity and interest in vege- 
tables but it is nevertheless doing 
quite well. The weakness in_ pears 
seems to be adjusting and freestone 
peaches have apparently hit bottom 
with the trend now in the opposite di- 
rection. The surprise break in citrus 
prices was a shocker to the trade but 
may prove to be of short duration. 


CORN.—There is no question about 
which way this market is moving. The 
bottom for fancy whole kernel is $1.40 
for 303 tins with many canners up to 
$1.45. Fancy tens may still be found 
at $8.00 but the market is fast moving 
up to $8.25. The lowest priced corn 
available in 303s at the moment con- 
sists of standard cream style at $1.10 


and that is expected to move up to 
$1.15 very shortly. Extra standard 
whole kernel is no less than $1.25 and 
it’s tough to find. Cream style is still 
offered at five cents less. 


PEAS.—There is hardly a buyer in 
Chicago that would be surprised if 
this market suddenly came to life. 
Actually, there are less peas to ‘sell 
now than there were at this time last 
year but the overall market is con- 
fused at best. Standard 303s are on a 
firm bottom but just about everything 
else is selling at all kinds of prices. 
Buyers here have had any number of 
real bargains offered to them making 
it difficult to quote a market. It seems 
to depend on who needs the money 
and how badly. 


KRAUT.—The trade were not too 
happy about the last increase on kraut 
as it came quickly and with little or 
no warning. A lack of opportunity to 
back in before a price increase always 
irritates a customer and that is just 
about what happened. However, the 
industry was not looking for a rush of 
buying and that is exactly what would 
have happened. Right now it takes 
$6.60 to buy a dozen cans of tens, $1.90 
for 214s and $1.4214 for 303s. New 
York canners are quoting even higher 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


JUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS. 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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prices which leaves the trade here with 
no place else to go. 

BEANS.—This appears to be the 
hottest market of all as beans continue 
to tighten in all parts of the country. 
There has been heavy buying here of 
standard cuts at $1.20 for 303s which 
now eliminates the ten cent can of 
beans. Fancy threes are held at $1.40 
to $1.45 while wax are up to $1.55 to 
$1.65 and not too easy to find. Fancy 
French style cut are also growing short 
in some areas and are firmly held at 
$1.55. Blue Lake canners just recent- 
ly announced a number of price in- 
creases and worse yet are turning 
down on some of the more popular 
items. 

TOMATOES.—Local  canners_ will 
not sell any standard 303s at less than 
$1.45 and many canners now wish 
they had a lot more to sell. Ones are 
up to $1.05 and tens can no longer be 
found, Extra standard 303s might still 
be found at $1.50 but most offerings 
are up to $1.55 to $1.60 while the few 
tens left are bringing $8.25. Buyers 
here can usually turn to the Tri-states, 
the south or California for standards 
when the local situation is not to their 
liking but this year is the exception as 
canners everywhere are just as firm. 

TOMATO PRODUCTS.—The firm 
situation that exists on California to- 
mato products is well known to all 
and conditions locally are now also 
beginning to tighten up. ‘Tomato 
juice is out of the doldrums as prices 
are no lower than $2.40 for fancy 46 
nz. and range upward to $2.69. Extra 
standard juice cannot be found. Mid- 
western canners are running short of 
catsup and the current price of $1.70 
for fancy 14 oz. may be hiked shortly 
co $1.75. A very firm market now all 
the way around. 

CITRUS.—The recent break in 
<itrus prices made a few buyers here 
just a little bit sick. They had been 
buying with confidence in front of 


each succeeding price increase and 
were holding heavier than normal in- 
ventories. They began to get a little 
suspicious a few weeks ago when 46 
oz. orange juice reached the $3.60 
level and evidence of price shading 
started to pop up. However, it was 
then too late and now they have the 
problem of deciding if current prices 
will continue or again move up. ‘They 
all wish someone else had to buy 
citrus. Right now fancy natural orange 
is listed at $3.25 with blended at $2.90 
and grapefruit juice at $2.65 all in 
46 tins. 

WEST COAST FRUITS. — Sweet 
cherries, apricots, Cling peaches and 
cocktail all continue firm with the lat- 
ter two items moving very well. Prices 
are unchanged with no indications of 
any changes at present. Pears are 
cheaper and also moving well but the 
market now seems to have stabilized 
after a perod of price cutting on the 
part of California canners and_par- 
tially met by Northwest competitors. 
Freestone peaches have been the weak 
sister for some time but a shortage of 
really good peaches is putting some 
strength into the market. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


No Let Up Tomatoes and Products— 
Lists Advancing Again—Early Estimate 
135,000 acres—Fruits Continue Un- 
changed. 


By “Golden Stater” 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 24, 1960 

THE SITUATION.—Buying activi- 
ty continues on tomatoes and tomato 
products in spite of price advances 
which went into eflect the first of the 
month. ‘This has been true of items 
that did not advance previously and 
also those at the higher prices. For 
example, advertised brands raised to- 
mato sauce. Independents have raised 
prices on some sizes of bottle catsup 
as well as institutional #10’s. In addi- 


tion to a further increase on {3 
standard tomatoes, other sizes aad 
grades (not previously advanced) h.ve 
now moved upward in price with she 
continuing buying pressure on Cali- 
fornia supplies with Florida and Texas 
spring acreage down. Large independ- 
ents raised 10’s tomato puree 15¢ a 
dozen with further increases on the 
same size tomato paste with 6 oz. hold- 
ing steady. 46 oz. tomato juice strong- 
ly held at $2.40 a dozen. 

THE OUTLOOK.—Early estimates 
of California tomato acreage for 1960 
has been set at 135,000 acres, which is 
4 percent larger than last year’s crop. 
Average of last 5 years 135,000 acres, 
but last year at 130,000 and a yield 
per acre of 15.4 tons (high of last de- 
cade 18.3 in 1956 and low 12.7 in 
1950) has turned out short. The 1960 
acreage may not be sufficient. Weather 
and yield are the big hazards. Already 
reports of higher offers than opening 
field price of $22.50 per ton. 

TOMATOES.—New prices go into 
effect the end of March with increases 
by a major independent denoted by 
asterisks. 303 fancy $1.57, choice or 
extra standard $1.55,* standards 
$1.40*; 214 fancy $2.65, choice or ex- 
tra standard $2.25,* standard $1.95*; 
10’s_ $9.50, $7.75* and $7.00* respec- 
tively. No. 303 stewed tomatoes un- 
changed at $1.65. 

TOMATO PUREE.—Tens 1.045 at 
$6.50, 1.06—$7.50, and  1.07—$8.50, 
all up 15¢ a dozen. No. 21% also ad- 
vancing to $2.10 and $2.30 for 1.045 
and 1.06 gravities. 

TOMATO PASTE.—Retail 02. 
size remains strong at unchanged $7.25 
per case with buyers label supplies 
tight. New lists up again on 10's with 
26% ranging from $11.60 to $11.85 
and $13.00. 

TOMATO JUICE.—Individual 514 
oz. 60¢; 303’s at $1.05; 2’s $1.15; 46 072. 
$2.40; and 10's $4.80. 
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Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
this one-man-operated combination. Gentle handling of bright cans is its 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190. 


Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 
Designed by Canners for Canners. 
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Warren, Indiana 
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OMATO CATSUP.—I4 oz. fancy 
$j 30, extra standard $1.4714, and 12 
o, standard at $1.32144 remain un- 
ci nged. Only waiting for advertised 
b nds to move up. However, econ- 
oy or family sizes—18 oz. and 24 0z., 
have increased in standard grade to 
$2.05 and $2.40 respectively. Fancy 
givde in these sizes waiting on adver- 
tix brands. Tens fancy lists remain 
unchanged at $9.50 with trading off 
25¢ a dozen, but standard and extra 
stsndard grades firmer at $7.50-7.75 
for former, and $8.50-8.75 for the lat- 
ter. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS.—Reports 
show little change on these items from 
last week except 10's choice halves yel- 
low cling peaches showing weakness, 
as evidenced by unusual prices for 


various government agency _ bids. 
Trade prices range $9.00-9.25. Stand- 


ard grade, both 21%’s and 10’s remain 
short and have edged upward on the 
shelf size. 


CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES. — 
California Blue Lake green bean pack- 
ers content, at moment, to remain 
same and have not yet followed North- 
west: advances. Spinach pack getting 
underway without naming opening 


prices but levels expected to be the 
same as current spot market, which 
are under last year’s openings. New 
asparagus going to fresh market with 
spot stocks of canned cleaning up 
routinely. Except for the usual activi- 
ty (prior to pack) of exporters to line 
up the always short natural center cuts 
and cut spears, trade is not excited 
about new pack at the moment. As we 
get closer to pack and grower price 
talks begin, the trade will be inter- 
ested as many holes in the pipe lines 
will need to be replenished. 


CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS, 
SPINACH STOCKS 

Stocks of canned asparagus and 
canned spinach held by California 
canners as of March 1, 1960 were an- 
nounced this week by the Canners 
League of California. 

Stocks of canned asparagus totaled 
778,603 actual cases, (1958—942,290) 
and stocks of canned spinach were 
727,629 actual cases, (1958—338,062). 

The League pointed out that these 
canner stocks represented the carry- 
over of 1959 packs going into the new 
packing season just starting. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 
(Actual Cases) 


National Canners Association 


1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, March 1 .. 1,698,202 1,623,067 
7,486,359 7,073,684 
9,184,561 8,696,751 
Shipments Jan. 1 to 
1,172,275 1,228,487 
Shipments, March 1 to 
7,561,494 7,416,602 
Stocks, March 1 ...... 1,623,067 1,280,149 


CANNED GREEN & WAX BEANS 


(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, July 1 .... 5,449,272 6,111,363 
Pack, July 1 to March 
26,143,316 24,462,441 
Total Supply to March 
31,592,588 30,573,804 
Shipments during Feb. 2,576,159 2,876,742 
Shipments, July 1 to 
Stocks, March 1 ..... 12,809,776 10,382,572 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 
1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, Aug. 1 .... 5,179,645 2,662,751 
32,078,437 40,160,497 
Total Supply ......... 37,258,082 42,823,248 
Shipments during Feb. 4,115,888 4,180,887 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to 
23,118,148 26,100,193 
Stocks, March 1 ..... 14,139,934 16,723,055 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 
1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, June 1 8,495,074 9,649,751 
33,110,010 29,020,062 
Total Supply 41,605,084 38,669,813 
Shipments, during Feb. 2,865,427 3,114,243 
Shipments, June 1 to 
23,899,627 25,476,986 
Stocks, March 1 ..... 17,705,457 13,192,827 
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Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 

Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
from 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 
varies. Write for full details. 


227 E. SOUTH ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CO. 


INDIANA 
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ASPARAGUS Mid- ae Fancy, Diced, 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 1.12%-1.15 
MOMMOth sliced, No. 1.25 
080.00 000000000 No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Med.-Small ...........3.20-3.25 CORN 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal......3.00 East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 8.50-8.75 
Colossal ....... ccc es 00 Ex. Std., No. 303 ...... 1.30-1.50 
Mammoth ...... B45 NO. BO 
Large .....+...+. -3.40 Std.. No. 303 ... 1.20-1.35 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 00 7.50-7.75 
No. 8 oz. Fey., No. "303. .1.65-1.75 
BD +-12.00-12.25 Mid West 

BEANS, Stringless, Green W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 

Fr. Style, 8 oz. .1.02% No. 303 
1.5a 

Fey., “Cut, Gr., No. 303. .1.40-1.50 7.75 

Ex. St., "Cut Gr., ere -6.50-6.75 
1.27% -1.30 Co. Gent., W.K. & C.S 
7.25-8.00 Fey., No. 303 .......... 1.50-1.60 

BD 6.75-7.00 Ex. Std., No. 303 ....... 1.35-1.45 

Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 10 
Std., No. 303 ...... 

ut, sv., No . .1.60 PEAS 

7.25- 8.00 1 sv., No. 303 ........2.50-2.60 
6.75-7.00 2 sv., No. 303 2.05 

Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303. .1.80-2.75 MO. 1.60-1. 
-11.00-12.00 3 sv., No. 10 

Fey., No. 303 . 1.40-1.45 Ex. 2 sv., No. 303. 1. 40- 30 

Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20-1.25 4 sv.. No. 303 .. -1.20-1.25 

Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., Std., 3 sv., No. BOB 
4 sv., No. 303 os 45 No. 10 .6.25-6.50 
. -8.25-8.75 Pod Run, “No. "303... 12%-1.15 

No. .«+7.75-8.50 East Sweets 

Btd.. No. BOB 1.17%-1.20 Fev., Pod Run, No. 303. .1.35-1 40 

Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303.......1.75 No. 10 oceecesevescece 7.00-7.25 

8.50-8.75 MidWest Alaskas 

1.35 Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. .......1.60-1.70 

Std., No. 303 ..........1.25-1.30 13.25-13.75 
6.25-6.50 2 sv., No. 303 ......-. 1,80-1.90 

2 sv., No. 10 .......11.50-12.00 

Blue Lakes 3 sv., No. 303......... 1.45-1.50 

Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303.2.40-2.45 No. 10 8.00-8.50 

_4 sv., No. 303......... 2.30-2.40 Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 .... .85-.00 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 3 sv., No. 303 ......1.25-137% 
No. 303 1.85-1.87% 7.50-7.75 
No. 10 9.75 4 sv., No. 303 ...... 1.17%-1.20 
No. 303 4 sv., No 10 6 75-7.25 

St., 3v., No. 303....... 1.45 303 115.120 

7.25 4 sv., No. 903 ........1.10-1.15 

East Mid-West Sweets 

Fey., bul Gr., No. 303. .2.50-2.60 Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 ....1.45-1. 4 

Small, No. 303 pevences ee 2.00-2.10 Fey.. 4 sv., No. 303....1.30-1. 38 

1.90 Ungraded, No. 303 ......1.30-1.35 

Ex. atd., G.&W., No 303..... 1.40 Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.37% 

Mid-West 4 sv., No. 303 ...1.17%-1.22% 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303. .2.25-2.50 No. 10 -6.75-7.00 
ere 13.75-14.00 Ungraded, No. 303. .1.17%-1.22% 
Small, No. 303 .......2.00-2.10 No. 10 .........- -6.50-7.00 
12.00-12.25 Std., Ung., No. 303... 
de 11.00-11.50 PUMPKIN 

Ex. Sta., Gr, & W., No. Midwest, Fey., No. 2%..1.55- 1. M4 

— Diced, 5.90- 6.00 

1.05-1.10 

Fey., Sliced, No. 303 . .. -1.10-1.30 SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz. ....—— No. 23 

Diced. No. 308 ev. BU 

CARROTS SPINACH 

East, Fcey., Diced, No. 303 1.25 Tri-State. Fey., No. 303.1.40-1.45 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Calif., Fey., No. 303 1. oe -1.22% 
MO, BH 1.65-1.72% 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, syr., No. oe 1.25-1.30 
No. 3, Sq. -2.00-2.10 
NO. 2.40-2.50 
9.75-10.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States 
Btd., Mo. WS 1.50-1.55 
BU 00500600005 2.35-2.50 
1.40 
2.15-2.25 
Pin. Mo, BB 1.40-1.45 
Mid-West, Fcey., No. 1 ......1.40 
MO. BY -3.00-3.25 
x. Btd., No. 1 1.15 
INNO. BY sane 
1.45 
No = 2.20-2.25 
Calif., 8.P., No. 303....1.75 
No. 10 ..... ..-9.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303 ........ 1.35 
7.25 
Texas, Std., No. 303 ....1.40-1.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz. 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz 1.70-1.75 
East, Fcey., 14 0z....1.77%-1. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Poy., 06/6 GB. 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
26° -11.60-11.85 
No. 10 (per. doz.) 306; .13.00 
Mid-West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 
TOMATO PUREE 


10.75 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 ...1.50 
7.50 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
+1.02% 
East. Fey., 1.045, No. 1.....1.05 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303 ...1. 6-1.30 
No. 85-7.00 
Std., .-1.20 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
Pey., Mo. SOB 


.8-25-8.50 
«1.25-1.30 


Choice, No. 303 .... 

BNO. 20 
APPLES (East) 


APRICOTS 
Halves, No. 2% .......4.15 
sows -90 
Choice, No. “oy 3. 15- 3.25 
Std., No. 2% . .2.70-2.8 
110.65-10.90 
S.P. Pie, Mo. 10. 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%... .4.15 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 10, Water ..... 16.85-17.00 
CHERRIES 
RS.P., Water, No. 303 .1.75-1.85 
R.A., Fey., No. 2%.....5.85-6.00 
Choice, NO. 24% 
COCKTAIL 
No. 
Choice No. err 2.07% 
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GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 303..... +1.75-1.80 
rcy., Citrus Salaa, 
No. 
PEACHES 
calit., Cling Fey., No. 303... 1.8) 
No. 
Chotes, No. BOS 1.67% 
Std., No. 303 
Elberta, Fey., No. 90-2 2.95 
10. 75-11.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.70 
10.35 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 - -2.30 
> 2% .. 
10 
choice, No. "303 
3.00-3.15 
Std., No. 303 .. 
2.55-2.65 
10.00-10.25 
PINEAPPLE—Per case 
(Toll & Wfge. extra) 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2....6.95 
ce 
7.00 
5.95 
24/2% 6.95 
6.95 
Std., Half Slices, 24/2 ....... 5.10 
KAKA KOR 6.10 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 303 .......- 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. ......2.00-2.15 
46 OZ. tim 2.60-2.75 
CITRUS 
Fia., No. 2 1.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
2.65-2.70 
ORANGE 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 
Hawaitan, Fey., 24/2 ........ 2.7 
12/46 oz. 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 2 .... 1.20 
BO. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 ......- 1.20 « 
2.45-2.60 
Pey., Mo. 2... 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
— Red, No. IP. 
No. 1T ...30.00-: 
P.S. Sockeye, %’s ... “oa. 00- 5.00 
Pink, Tall, Me. 3. 24.00- 5.00 
Chum, Tall, No. a er 


SARDINES—-Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s ..... 4.25 1.0 
veces 
Maine, % Oil Keyless . .8.5( 9.00 


% Oil Key Carton ....... 


SHRIMP—Reg. 5 oz. per doz. 


9.00 
1.10 
TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, %’s .....3 .00 
Fey., Light Meat, %4’s. .10.25-! ).75 

1.50 


19.0 
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